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arrangement is easily seen in Pliny Epp. I. 12. 4, 
(Corellius Rufus) pedum dolore correptus est. Pa- 
trius hie illi. He hastens to tell us that his friend's 
gout was no disgrace. 

Another clear case of an emotional inversion is 
seen in Cicero Mur. 13 Saltatorem appellat L. Mure- 
nam Cato. Professor Preble (p. 133) is surely right 
in thinking that saltatorem is the most emphatic 
word. That does not amount to saying, as Pro- 
fessor Greene (p. 12) ironically suggests, that Cicero 
intended to insult Cato by mentioning him at the 
end of the sentence. Cato stands last simply because 
the emphatic predicate saltatorem has usurped the 
first place and has naturally been followed by the 
words that logically belong next to it 1 . 

The emotional order, however, requires careful 
handling in order to avoid the bathos of an anti- 
climax. After the murder of Servius Tullius his 
daughter drove to the senate house and hailed her 
husband as king. When she had reached a certain 
point on the homeward journey, according to Livy 1. 
48. 6, restitif pavidus atque inhibuit frenos is qui 
iumenta agebat — . If the sentence ended here we 
might well suspect its genuineness, but Livy has 
added a second and more important predicate — 
iacentemque dominae Servium trucidatum ostendit. 
The arrangement is not logical, but Livy has been 
careful not to let our interest flag at the sentence- 
close. When the senate had passed a measure of 
which Pliny disapproved, he wrote (Epp. 2. 12. 5) 
Numerantur enim sententiae, non ponderantur. Says 
Cicero (Cat. 2. 2) 'Because he has left the citizens 
safe and the city standing, in what despair do you 
suppose he has been cast to the ground?' Iacet ille 
nunc prostratus. Iacet ille nunc substitutes a state- 
ment for the preceding rhetorical question and serves 
as the psychological subject of the new sentence. The 
psychological predicate follows in prostratus. The 
psychological subject, however, consists of a subject 
and predicate, and these are inverted : the emotion- 
ally prominent iacet has usurped the first place. But 
to cite the first two words without context as an 
inversion for the sake of emphasis would be mislead- 
ing, for it is only the following prostratus that saves 
the sentence from being anticlimactic. 

Sometimes the same end is attained by putting the 
psychological subject between two parts of the predi- 
cate, as impetum in the following (Livy 25. 11. 5) : 
Turn signo dato coorti undique Poeni sunt. . . . 
Nee sustinuere impetum Romani, . . . 

Of course these two principles are not the only 
ones that affect Latin word-order. Professor Meader 
(1. c. 235) has called attention to the tendency to 
bring together in the sentence those elements which 
are most closely associated with one another. Nu- 
merous other considerations, such as the fixed order 
of certain phrases, the effort to secure a suitable 

1 Cf. Meader 1. c, 335. 



rhythm, a fondness for or a dislike of the balanced 
structure, have to be taken into account. Our con- 
tention is merely this : in the interest of clearness 
the Latin sentence regularly places the psychological 
subject before the psychological predicate. In emo- 
tional passages, however, the psychological predicate 
or a part of it often stands, first. 

The two opposing tendencies are both present in 
English as well as in Latin, and in about the same 
relative strength. It is for this reason chiefly that 
we are bound to keep pretty close to the order of 
the original in translating from Latin into English 
or vice versa — not for any vague, or 'subtle', consid- 
erations of emphasis. Isn't it time to stop bewilder- 
ing our students by all this talk about minute dis- 
tinctions in emphasis which none of us can represent 
in our pronunciation of either Latin or English? 

Barnard College. E. H. STURTEVANT. 
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Latin Forms and Syntax. By Robert H. Locke. 
Philadelphia: John J. McVey (1908). 

The motto of this book, Melius est petere fontes 
quam sectari rivulos, is well chosen. A few quota- 
tions will show how this idea underlies the making 
of the book. 

There were (originally) three sources of languages, 
the agglutinative, the analytic, and the synthetic. . . . 
Latin is synthetic: (it) added syllables to the orig- 
inal word or stem. . . . Originally every noun 
had the same case-ending to express the same idea. 
There was only one declension, and not five; but the 
influence of the vowels altered the form of the case- 
endings. It then became necessary to have a declen- 
sion for each vowel. . . . The ablative singular 
of every noun originally ended in -erf, . . . thus 
producing those guttural sounds characteristic of all 
primitive people. As intelligence developed, the 
sound was thrown forward, or strengthened, by the 
dropping of the -erf, and the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel in compensation. ... In early ages 
people imagined all natural objects as living beings, 
and made them masculine or feminine according to 
their notion of their properties. This primitive de- 
notation of gender survived, even after the Romans 
ceased to so regard natural objects. . . . The 
origin of i-stems is obscure. They are extremely 
rare in early Latin, and were probably being devel- 
oped in the classical period. They were in a transi- 
tion stage. Accordingly they have, as a rule, both 
consonant and i-stem endings. . . . The first 
necessity of speech was to find names for material 
objects. . . . The next step was to express motion. 
Now there can be only two directions of motion : 
motion toward and motion from. Any third idea 
must be that of rest. These fundamental ideas . . . 
were expressed by the accusative, ablative and dative 
cases, respectively. They lie at the bottom of every 
subsequent use of the cases. . . . An action may 
pass to one object (the accusative) and proceed to 
another (the dative), where it rests. A bullet may 
hit one object, be deflected, and lodge in another. 
. . . The imperfect indicative (of sum) is used to 
form the pluperfect indicative (active) of other 
verbs ; the imperfect subjunctive to form the pluper- 
fect subjunctive (active). 
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The five declensions, and similarly the four conju- 
gations, are given all together. They are first devel- 
oped by 'synthesis', and afterward the paradigms are 
given. The method is possible in nouns and regular 
verbs, but it is not even attempted in pronouns and 
irregular verbs 1 . As a matter of fact, all the material 
for memorizing is, and necessarily must be, given in 
just about the same paradigmatic form in which it 
usually appears in beginners' books. The synthet- 
izing is supplementary. Too much attention upon 
the principia rerum inevitably enervates the grasp of 
the essential facts, all-important for life as it is. Sit 
omnibus rebus moderatio. It is, moreover, to the 
reviewer, incredible that any class can study the five 
declensions as one and eventually be able to distin- 
guish the forms. What we need for beginners is not 
a clearer or more accurate explanation of how things 
happen to be as they are, but a better pedagogical 
method for attaining the memorizing of those forms 
and facts which must be known before transfer of 
thought by written or printed language is possible. 
The methods of the centuries past have been found 
deficient in that they neglected the factor of atten- 
tion : attention was enforced by external means ; 
now it must be captivated by an internal charm. 
The error of this book is that it neglects the factor 
of convention : in any human affair many things are 
so just because they are so, because a certain people 
got started into a certain habit and then followed the 
line of least resistance. In some measure the history 
of forms and syntax may help to fix attention: but 
in general neither the moving causes nor the antece- 
dent facts, but only the habits of the classical period, 
concern beginners. Otherwise we should teach Anglo- 
Saxon before English grammar. 

Too much theorizing leads to juggling with facts : 
cf. e. g. p. 13, "in the pronunciation of princip, the 
lips would remain closed forever unless V were 
sounded". Again, on p. 148, indicative and subjunc- 
tive future conditions are distinguished as being, re- 
spectively, "admitted (in accordance with the facts)" 
and "imaginary"; on p. 156 the statement implies that 
cww-causal takes the indicative if on one's own au- 
thority; on p. 143 result is said to be expressed by 
the subjunctive because "the result depends upon the 
main verb"; on p. 156 the same explanation is applied 
to cmn-clauses (where the usage of classical times 
was almost pure convention). On p. 159 we read 
"Nearly all subordinate clauses are expressed by the 
subjunctive" — could any more fatal idea be gotten 
into a boy's head? (see also above.) There are 



some apparently careless misstatements. So on p. 
129 the ablative of degree of difference is made to = 
'than'; on p. 129 plenus frumento is given as the 
regular construction; on p. 121 the genitive depend- 
ing on causa is said to be objective; on p. 133 indirect 
discourse is said to be used "after all verbs or expres- 
sions followed by the introductory word 'that' in 
English"; on p. 161 by implication it is stated that 
utinam is not regularly used with the imperfect opta- 
tive subjunctive. 

The parts of speech are treated in the order of the 
grammars, and syntax follows. Extensive knowl- 
edge of English grammar is presumed. The exer- 
cises consist of twenty-five to one hundred phrases or 
sentences in each lesson (there are only fifty les- 
sons). There is no English-Latin until syntax is 
begun. The sentences are nearly all taken, almost 
unchanged, from the first book of Caesar. When 
forms occur which the student can not understand, 
the translation is given in parentheses. The general 
vocabulary must be used from the beginning. The 
lesson vocabularies contain only 245 words ; but the 
vocabulary of the exercises consists of 966 words, of 
which 722 occur five or more times in Caesar I-V; 
no occur less than five times in high-school Latin 1 . 
There are misprints: fugierunt (p. 138), propinqus 
(180), socer-eri (183), and mistakes in numbering: 
par. 79 and 158, IV. There is unnecessary repetition 
(pp. 9 and 11, 89 and 94, in and 112) and some 
inconsistent statements (§§ 7, 40). Some words are 
printed twice in the vocabulary. Itemque is mis- 
placed. The hyphen is inconsistently omitted in com- 
pounds of sub and trans. The quantity of vowels is 
not marked except here and there in the exercises, in 
the vocabulary, and in some paradigms. 

Barclay W. Bradley. 
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1 So it is comparatively easy to trace the pedigree of each use of the 
accusative case from the supposed original meaning, it is more difficult 
in the dative (starting from the 'rest' idea), and fails utterly in the 
genitive and ablative. Tn the book before us the entire syntax of sub- 
ordinate clauses is developed from the statement that the subjunctive 
"expresses something, at the time referred to, following the main 
verb, . . something not at the time a fact". The connection is for the 
most part highly artificial, sometimes wholly lacking and sometimes 
false (e.g. the association of <7«*'«-clauses with verbs of fearing). Caw- 
clauses and all indicative clauses are relegated to parenthetical notes. 



Helladian Vistas. By Don Daniel Quinn. Published 
by the author, at Yellow Springs, Ohio (1909). 

The alert teacher of Greek will welcome any 
means by which he can broaden his horizon and 
come into more intimate touch with the life and 
thought of the Greek people, both in classic and in 
more recent times. No American, probably, is so 
well fitted as Dr. Quinn to give us an intimate view 
of Greek lands and the Greek people of today, and 
to make the proper connection between classic and 
modern conditions. He has, by long residence and 
extensive travel in Greek lands, made himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the modern Greeks, especially 
the common people, and this intimate familiarity has 
made itself apparent on every page of this enter- 
taining book. Myth and history, topography and 
archaeology, crowd each other on these pages, all 
helping to bring out clearly the present conditions 
and their relations to the greater past. 

1 Almost every one of these, however, occurs at least once in B. G.I* 



